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aries. The new objection raised by the Foreign Office at Paris was that the London plenipotentiary did not fully answer to his official style, that his authority was too limited, and that he had to refer home for instructions more often than seemed respectful to a great Power like France. The true cause of the miscarriage was that militarism had acquired the ascendant in the Directory and that the fighting faction knew the French army throve best on war.
The next occasion on which peace prospects between the two countries came into sight had a dramatic interest wanting to the earlier negotiations. In 1799, Napoleon, advancing another stage towards the Imperial crown, had become First Consul ; in that capacity he wrote directly to Georg'e III. suggesting a peace. Pitt and his sovereign entirely agreed du-it the state of French affairs contained little promise of successful negotiation. The English reply, they wen: further united in thinking, should reciprocate the First Consul's willingness to end the war, and should propose the restoration of the French monarchy as the safest means of doing so. The actiuil composition of the answer, of course, fell to the Foreign Secretary. Naturally stiff and didactic, Grenvillc was the last man fitted to pen a conciliatory despatch. He now produced not a reply to Bonaparte's letter* but a censure of French national and diplomatic methods in the form of a note to our ambassador in Paris. It was thus neither a refusal nor an acceptance of the First Consul's offer. Without a touch of epigram or a single felicity of expression, it formed a ponderously-phrased lecture
on the enormity of the courses pursued by  France
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